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LETTERS 


Marty Jezer’s article (WIN, 10/12/78) 
raises some basic issues which deserve 
thoughtful consideration by all who want 
our movement to be truly effective. 

Large demonstrations and civil diso¬ 
bedience ought not to be knee-jerk reac¬ 
tions to any issue which happens to 
arise. These methods are tools to be used 
when appropriate, and—just as one 
would not use a hammer when a wrench 
is needed—we should carefully analyze 
the movement’s overall environment, 
direction and needs, as well as those of 
the specific situation at hand, to choose 
the right tool and use it skillfully. 

If the only awareness the general 
public has of the movement comes from 
news media reports of large demonstra¬ 
tions and civil disobedience, we face 
several dangers. First, we become de¬ 
pendent upon the news media’s willing¬ 
ness to publicize (and to report favor¬ 
ably) our actions, rather than assuming 
responsibility for conducting our own 
outreach and speaking directly for our¬ 
selves. 

Second, although paying lip service to 
“small is beautiful’’ and “appropriate” 
technology, we continue to rely upon 
large demonstrations which—like large- 
scale technologies—involve some dis¬ 
economies of scale (e.g., wasting a lot of 
time and gas driving to out-of-town 
meetings, creating and maintaining 
cumbersome coordinating committees, 
etc.), rather than investing that time and 
energy in our own local communities. 

Third, the tremendous number of 
meetings which are necessary to plan a 
major action means that we spend most 
of our time talking to the already-com¬ 
mitted “movement heavies,” rather 
than reaching out to the uncommitted 
people we should be trying to convert. 

Fourth, although participants in large 
demonstrations may come from various 
towns throughout a region, that local in¬ 
volvement is lost upon local news media 
who look upon big demonstrations as a 
big-city phenomenon. (One newspaper 
editor told me his paper did not print 
news of earlier Trident demonstrations 
because they had “no local impact.”) He 
did not realize that hometown folks were 
among those arrested. 

Fifth, insofar as large demonstra¬ 
tions—and especially civil disobedi¬ 
ence—seem to involve mostly young 
people who—let’s face it—tend to look 
and dress pretty much alike—television 
and newspaper photos tend to show the 
public we are not the broad-based move¬ 
ment we claim to be, but rather only a 
small segment of society (the “hippie” 
segment). This popular image damages 
our movement in several ways, and is 
perhaps our greatest single weakness. 


For one thing, it lets the general public 
categorize us as people who are different 
from them, and—because they cannot 
identify with us—they cannot personally 
relate to our message. So they dismiss 
what we have to say, not because they 
don’t like us, but simply because we 
haven’t enabled them to get close to us. 

Furthermore, since the public sees 
that we look different from them, and 
since we give the public the impression 
that our movement consists almost en¬ 
tirely of climbing over fences and com¬ 
mitting civil disobedience, the public 
cannot identify with our actions any 
more than they can with our appearance. 
They simply cannot see themselves as 
being the same kind of people we are, 
and therefore cannot consider joining us. 
Again, it is not a personal decision on 
their part; we have made that decision 
for them by acting in ways that are 
foreign to their own lifestyles. 

During the Vietnam War a demonstra¬ 
tion on Wall Street by “Businessmen for 
Peace, ” all wearing suits and ties, 
probably did more to legitimize opposi¬ 
tion to the war than did dozens of demon¬ 
strations by college students. Suddenly, 
many middle-class and upper-class peo¬ 
ple must have been encouraged to find 
that their own opposition to the war was 
“permissible” now. 

In short, I would like to suggest that 
we consider from new perspectives the 
best ways to reach to people we are 
trying to reach, and the most appropriate 
methods to employ in one locality or 
another at various stages of develop¬ 
ment of an issue or a movement. It seems 
only fair that we be as flexible, localized, 
and personable as we demand estab¬ 
lished institutions to be. 

—GLEN ANDERSON 
Lacey, Wash. 

I was given a life subscription to WIN a 
couple of years ago—the best gift I ever 
recieved. I hope to be able to contribute a 
couple of times a year now that I am em¬ 
ployed. Thank you! 

—SUSAN R. SENEY 
Finksburg, Md. 

I was quite dismayed to see Dan Berri- 
gan’s letter on the Bring Abbie Home 
concert (WIN, 9/21/78). I fully agree 
with Dan about having a campaign to 
bring home people such as Mary Moylan 
of the Catonsville Nine, but what’s 
wrong with a campaign and benefit for 
Abbie Hoffman? 

Abbie has contributed a hell of a lot to 
the movement. It wasn’t until the media 
people got their heads bashed along with 
the demonstrators in Chicago ’68 that we 
began to see the tiger cages. My Lai, the 
corruption of the Saigon regime printed 
and broadcast by the mainstream media. 
Abbie helped force the Chicago police 
and the system to reveal their repressive 
nature. He brought a sense of humor to 
anarchism, something all radicals 
should have (as he says in Revolution for 
the Hell of It, beware of people without a 


sense of humor—they are power freaks.) 
Abbie also introduced satire as a new 
tactic in the movement. 

I am not a hero worshipper. I just like 
to give sisters and brothers in the move¬ 
ment credit for their contribution to the 
revolution. And Abbie with numerous 
beatings and jailings in his past has 
always come through for us, so I think we 
should stick by him in a time of trouble. 

By the way, Dan, Abbie does not 
*‘ shoot up. ” That was a pretty malicious 
thing for a “Christian” to say, I feel. 

Dan, your letter was so self-righteous 
and snobby it could have been written by 
William F. Buckley. 

I admire the courage of those in Jonah 
House—Phil, Carl, Ledon, and 
Ed—with whom I was busted with in a 
December 1977 action at the Pentagon. I 
am pained by their current imprison¬ 
ment and feel the peace movement 
should give them our full support, but I 
also feel we should support Abbie. Let’s 
stick together and act as brothers and 
sisters should. 

—GIL CORBY 
Jersey City, N.J. 

I was disgusted by Bill and Emily 
Harris’ misleading and self-serving 
letter in the 10/19/78 issue of WIN. 

The Harrises claim that they are being 
prosecuted for their ‘ ‘revolutionary com¬ 
mitment, ’ ’ implying that they are being 
persecuted for their political beliefs 
rather than their criminal acts: bank 
robbery, kidnapping, and murder. (Do 
WIN readers need to be reminded that 
the SLA claimed full responsibility for 
the murder of Marcus Foster, the Oak¬ 
land superintendent of schools who was 
shot from ambush? The Harrises are 
strangely silent on this subject.) The 
crimes committed by the Harrises and 
the SLA were not revolutionary acts; 
they were criminal acts whitewashed 
with revolutionary rhetoric. 

The Harrises claim to believe in ‘ ‘the 
right of all people to control their own 
lives and to be free. ’ ’ Did Patricia Hearst 
forfeit her right to control her own life 
because she was wealthy? The Harrises 
did not convince her to join the SLA with 
superior philosophy: they kidnapped 
her from her apartment at gunpoint and 
held her captive by force. If she had re¬ 
sisted, would they have killed her and 
her fiance? Once held captive, were 
threats made that her parents would die 
if she didn’t cooperate? The Harrises 
sneer at Ms. Hearst for not ‘ ‘taking 
responsibility” for actions she made of 
her ‘ ‘ own free will”—I wonder if the 
words ‘ ‘ own free will ’ ’ have any 
meaning in such a context? We have only 
the Harrises’ word that Ms. Hearst was 
not mistreated—the Harrises have more 
reason to distort the truth than Ms. 
Hearst, who claims she was mistreated. 
Who should we believe, the victim or the 
attackers? 

The Harrises claim that they wrested 
“concessions” from the state—this is 
preposterous and egotistical. They have 
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evaded the full penalty for their crimes 
because—as in so many other rape 
cases—the victim has been unwilling to 
testify against her attackers. (This 
should scarcely be a point of pride for the 
Harrises, who claim to have been influ¬ 
enced by the women’s movement.) Pub¬ 
lic opinion believes that Ms. Hearst 
“wanted” what happened to her, i.e., 
she “cooperated.” She was judged ac¬ 
cordingly—as other rape victims have 
been. 

Patricia Hearst was a tool for the 
SLA—she was used and discarded in a 
mad game of pseudo-revolutionary ad¬ 
venturism that should make us all 
ashamed. The SLA exploited her as cal¬ 
lously and as cold-bloodedly as the 
Harrises now seek to exploit movement 
sympathies and gullibility. The Harrises 
are no more revolutionaries than Charles 
Manson was. The movement should not 
blindly approve every act performed in 
the name of ‘ ‘the revolution’ ’ by gang¬ 
sters masquerading as “revolution¬ 
aries.’ ’ The Harrises are not movement 
martyrs: they deserve prison, and 
Patricia Hearst deserves to be set free. 

—JOHN HEVELIN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Last week I let off steam over the lack of 
respect I felt I was receiving by other 
women because I was a secretary, had 
not earned a BA, MA, to “make me a 
more productive woman in this society.” 
The pressures are subtle. I had con¬ 
vinced myself more than once that it was 
imagination, or paranoia. 

A week later I was sent a copy of WIN 
(9/28/78), with the illuminating article by 
Delia Aguilar-San Juan, “Class Struggle 
on the Feminist Front,” which I read 
with intense understanding and 
sympathy. I have wondered why the sub¬ 
jugation of women by other women has 


not been a more articulated issue, since 
this type of oppression is somehow 
worse, perhaps in its hypocrisy. 

It is clear that any movement against 
oppression in this society is a movement 
toward another form of government, 
away from the present form that creates 
and nurtures the very women of whom 
Ms. Aguilar-San Juan writes. Thank you 
for articulating so well an issue that has 
long been one of mine. 

—MARTHA REMPLE 
Boulder, Colo. 

I am writing to thank you at WIN Maga¬ 
zine for the excellent write up in “ Prison 
Notes.” 

As a result of the write up, I have re¬ 
ceived numerous letters from people of¬ 
fering encouragement and assistance. I 
feel that my chances of parole are on the 
upswing as a result of your efforts. I have 
already had my initial interview with a 
parole counselor, will be talking with the 
parole commissioner soon, and, subse¬ 
quently, am keeping my fingers crossed. 

Encouragement, along with your 
assistance, is hard to come by these 
days. By reading your magazine, I am 
made more aware that relevant issues of 
our times are also encountering the 
apathy that confronts prisoners. Perhaps 
one day bureaucratic output will equal 
social input and we can all take a day off. 

—JAMES HILL 
Lovelady, Texas 


If “possibly hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have now taken part in civil 
disobedience actions and have gone to 
jail for their convictions,” as Marty 
Jezer says (WIN, 10/12/78), then per¬ 
haps the nonviolent movement is more 
“grassroots” than he thinks. 

—JOHNNY BARANSKI 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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KAREN 

SILKWOOD'S 

HAZARDOUS 

OCCUPATION 


by Donna Warnock 

with illustrations by Bonnie Acker 



Drawing by Bonnie Acker/WIN. 


K aren Silkwood is dead. "I know that working 
for that company is what killed her," says her 
father. 

That company, the Kerr-McGee Corporation, is 
the country's largest uranium producer, with over 
800,000 acres of uranium leases. It's a billion dollar 
enterprise whose co-founder was the late Senator 
Robert Kerr. With the influential Oklahoma 
Senator's help, the burgeoning nuclear industry 
was awarded millions of dollars in tax assistance 
and research grants, much of which benef itted 
Kerr-McGee. K-M, as the corporation is known, 
owns hundreds of service stations in the Southwest 
and has uranium interests all over the world. Not 
too long ago, Dun & Bradstreet named it among the 
five best-managed corporations in the country. 

The plant where Karen Silkwood worked was 
located in tornado territory on a flood plain in 
Cimarron, Oklahoma, just outside OklahomaCity. 

In the early 70's, it held a $1.4 million contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) to produce 
plutonium fuel rods for the government's fast-flux 
nuclear breeder reactor test facility in Hanford, 
Washington. 

Plutonium, appropriately named for the God of 
Hell, is the most deadly substance known. Even 
tiny amounts are highly carcinogenic. It is because 
of plutonium that a major accident at a nuclear 
power plant could cause a cancer epidemic, killing 
untold thousands and necessitating the evacuation 
of an area the size of the state of Pennsylvania for 
250,000 years. There is no "safe" level of exposure 
to plutonium. 

In 1976, Dr. KarlZ. Morgan, former head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission's Oak Ridge Labora¬ 
tory in Tennessee and respectfully known as the 
"Father of Health Physics" in this country, testi¬ 
fied before Congress that in over three decades of 
experience, he had seen only one other plant (the 
infamous West Valley, in upstate New York) which 
equalled the disregard of the Kerr-McGee Okla¬ 
homa faciIity for worker and public safety. 

A former K-M supervisor has testified that he 
couldn't see the plant's floors through all the 
uranium dust and that there were big fans "blow¬ 
ing the stuff right out the door into the atmo¬ 
sphere." The company often dumped contami¬ 
nated water into the nearby Cimarron River, which 
is used for drinking, swimming and recreation. In 
the fall of 1970, a radioactive storage container was 
left open for three days, contaminating two 
workers. On one occasion a tank overflowed, 
spilling a plutonium solution afoot deep in some 
spots. Another leak took 30 days to clean up. After 
one spill, 100 gallons of paint were used to cover 
the plutonium flakes which refused to come off 
walls and pipes. Wastes that were shipped from 

Donna Warnock , formerly with Citizens' Energy Pro¬ 
ject, is a researcher on nuclear surveillance, and 
works on feminist ecology. She is active with Sup¬ 
porters of Silkwood and the Syracuse Peace Council. 
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Kerr-McGee were often leaking from their con¬ 
tainers before they even left the plant. Twenty-two 
workers were contaminated with airborne 
plutonium in January 1971. One worker was killed 
instantly when a compressor unit exploded in his 
face. In the spring of 1972, two workers went out for 
lunch, not realizing that they had been contami¬ 
nated with plutonium earlier in the day. They were 
cleaned off later, but the restaurant where they ate 
was never notified or examined. 

Nor was the AEC ever i nformed by the company 
of that incident. In fact, the only radiation exposure 
incidents which were required to be reported to the 
AEC were ones which stopped production and shut 
down a portion of the plant for 24 hours or more. 
K-M would ''Mickey Mouse around the regula¬ 
tions," explained a supervisor, by keeping the 
company going during serious accidents. "We 
were told to operate or else. We didn't have a 
choice,'' said former K-M manager J ames E. 

Smith. "The whole place was one big leak. Every 
time you turned around there was another leak.'' 

Karen Silkwood entered the scene in August 
1972. Born in 1946, she grew up in Nederland, 
Texas. Her mother was a bank teller and her father 
a house painter. Karen had always been interested 
in science, and was the only girl in her high school's 
advanced chemistry class, to her mother's dismay. 
"I thought she should be in something like home 
economics, and I told the chemistry teacher I 
wanted her out," says Merle Silkwood. "But he 
finally made me change my mind. He said she was 
a better student than the boys.'' 

Karep "always wanted to be right about every¬ 
thing," explained a high school friend. She en¬ 
rolled in a six-week course on radiation, and a 
college scholarship enabled her to continue study¬ 
ing chemistry. But, like many other young women, 
her education was cut short in the sophomore year 
when she married Bill Meadows. Seven years later, 
Karen asked her husband to share childcare for 
their three children, so that she could continue her 
career. But Bill wanted a more "traditional" mate. 
He left, and took the kids with him. So Karen re¬ 
sumed her maiden name and set out for a new I ife 
ar\d an old passion. 

At 26, Silkwood moved to Oklahoma to work as a 
nuclear lab technician, testing plutonium fuel rods 
as they came off Kerr-McCee's production lines. It 
didn't take long for her to discover the hazards of 
working at the plant. Conditions were terrible. 
Never one to remain silent about such things, 

Karen joined the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union (OCAW), and within three months 
was on strike. The union petitioned fora safer 
workplace, better training, and higher wages. 
During the strike, the health and safety situation 
deteriorated even further. Scabs got little training. 
A secretary tells of being pulled away from her 
desk to work on uranium pellet production—with 
no training. After ten weeks out, Kerr-McGee 
succeeded in forcing the strikers back to work with 


a much weaker contract. 

The company was facing stiff competition from 
another bidder, and was threatened with an esti¬ 
mated $2 million contract loss. So they instituted a 
production speedup. As safety conditions worsen¬ 
ed, Karen became more and more concerned. She 
began documenting exposure incidents. 

Many workers at Kerr-McGee were sent home 
with the contaminated sections of their bodies 
covered up: Their exposures had been so bad that it 
would take several scrubbings over a period of time 
to externally decontaminate them without breaking 
the skin. During a one year period from 1973-74, 
the AEC found 3333 violations at Kerr-McGee, but 
levied only eight penalties against the company. 
When three workers complained about the situa¬ 
tion in early 1974, they were found out and put on 
shit details. Small wonder the annual turnover rate 
was 60% among the 115 workers there. 

In July 1974, Silkwood was contaminated with 
plutonium because the company never bothered to 
get her a face mask that fit properly. Now she was 
real ly angry. She ran for office, and won a seat on 
the union local's three-member steering commit¬ 
tee. 

"Karen was a very unusual person," says Steve 
Wodka from the OCAW International's legislative 
office in Washington, DC. "She stood up to the 
company. She was outspoken. She was very brave, 
now that we look back on it; in many ways she was a 
lone voice. She was willing to go aheadwhen other 
people were afraid.'' And she would let her anger 
show. "I am right and you are wrong," she would 
yell at the supervisor. "If you want to tell me what 
to do, you oughta learn how to do the job right!" 

Karen carefully documented her charges against 
the company. She would insist upon accompanying 
contaminated workers to the health physicist to be 
sure they were given adequate treatment. She es¬ 
tablished herself as an equal in the male-dominat¬ 
ed world of nuclear power. 

The union was on the offense, a strategy de¬ 
signed to help them in the upcoming contract nego¬ 
tiations. Two experts from the University of Minne¬ 
sota, Dean Abrahamson and Donald Geeseman, 
were flown in to describe the hazards of radioactive 
materials to the Kerr-McGee workers. Many didn't 
know that plutonium could cause cancer. Even 
Karen hadn't realized that the AEC standards for 
radiation were insufficient. 

The three steering committee members flew to 
Washington, DC, in early fall of 1974 to challenge 
the Kerr-McGee record. Seventy-three workers 
had been internally contaminated with plutonium 
and dozens more had been externally contami¬ 
nated. On September 27, the three union leaders 
testified to the AEC. The charges were serious, 
failure to properly educate and train workers about 
the hazards of radiation; failure to keep exposures 
as low as practicable; failure to take proper 
hygienic precautions; failure to adequately monitor 
worker exposures. The AEC promised to look into 
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the situation. Even the unionists didn't know at 
that point the extent to which contaminations had 
occurred. Former K-M management member J im 
Smith has since testified that he personally had 
direct contact with about 200 cases of worker 
contamination with airborne plutonium during his 
six years at the plant, and he estimated those to be 
only about ten percent of what actually occurred. 

He explained that Kerr-McGee had always been 
forewarned when the AEC was coming to inspect 
the plant. 

While the AEC was investigating the union's 
health and safety charges, Silkwood headed back to 
Oklahoma to begin documenting a new case 
against the company. She had suspected that the 
company was doctoring quality-control records re¬ 
quired by the government in order to sneak 
through faulty plutonium rods and planned to 
check that out for sure. Dave Burnham of the New 
York Times was interested. But in order to go 
public, the documentation had to be in hand. So 
Silkwood set about secretly acquiring the evidence. 

Then, on November 5,1974, Silkwood discover¬ 
ed plutonium on her skin. She washed it off. But the 
next day she was contaminated again, and again 
the day after that. The poison had gotten into her 
lungs. A Kerr-McGee crew that was dispatched to 


Karen's home found the whole place hot with 
radioactivity, and the highest levels of concentra¬ 
tion were in the bologna and cheese in her re¬ 
frigerator! Nobody knew how it had gotten there 
Everything Silkwood owned had to be buried, and 
she was flown to the AEC's Los Alamos Scientif ic 
Laboratories in New Mexico for two days of 
gruelling decontamination procedures. "1 feel like 
someone's using me for a guinea pig,'' she told he- 
mother. 

But Silkwood had some consolation: She had ali 
the evidence she needed to get Kerr-McGee and 
was scheduled to give it to the New York Times on 
November 13 in Oklahoma City. 

Silkwood spent the morning of November 13th i r 
union contract negotiations with Kerr-McGee. In 
the afternoon she was off to meet with AEC inspec¬ 
tors about her mysterious contamination; then, to a 
small union dinner meeting. Seven-fifteen rolled 
around quickly, and Silkwood dashed out to the 
Times meeting, just a short drive away. Shewas 
carrying a thick folder of documents for the 
reporter. Ten minutes later—acrash—and Karen 
Silkwood is dead. 

Were it up to Kerr-McGee, that would be the end 
of the Silkwood story. But it wasn't that simple to 
theOil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union. 
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Steve Wodka of OCAW and Dave Burnham of 
the New York Times waited at the Holiday Inn for 
Silkwood to arrive. They were unable to call out to 
find out what had happened because, for some 
unknown reason, the phones were out of order. 

Silkwood's car crashed just down the road from 
the K-M plant, and company officials were among 
the first to arrive at the scene of the ' 'accident.'' 
Although the site was strewn with papers, the 
documents have been missing ever since. The state 
police reported that Silkwood fell asleep at the 
wheel. The long drive back from Los Alamos had 
exhausted her, they argued, until they found to 
their embarassment that she had returned by plane 
and was wel l-rested. So the official story changed. 
Prescription quaaludes had put Karen to sleep. But 
she'd grown accustomed to the effects of the tran¬ 
quil izer and was well able to drive while on the 
medication. The cops refused to investigate so the 
union went into action. 



Suspicious of foul play, the OCAW hired an 
expert, A.O. Pipkin, to investigate the crash. He 
found physical and chemical proof that Silkwood 
had been forced off the road by another vehicle. 
The OCAW repeatedly asked the J ustice Depart¬ 
ment for an investigation but to no avail. 

Meanwhile, of Karen's two co-members on the 
union local steering committee, one was fired, and 
the other transferred to a remote section of the 
plant. The company pushed through yet another 
poor contract. Then came the clincher: 
Kerr-McCee shut down for two weeks starting five 
days before Christmas. One K-M official told a 
local reporter, "We're going to tool back up slowly 
and hire people who are trustworthy and are not 
involved [in the union]." 

What was the fate of the charges against 
Kerr-McGeeonce Karen Silkwood was dead and 


gone? The company tried to clean up its act 
somewhat, adopting some safer practices. 
"Nothing ever would have been done at that point 
if the Silkwood case hadn't called attention to the 
plant," said aformer manager. 

The AEC, instead of investigating the main 
charge, summarized the health and safety 
complaints as 39 allegations, 20of which were 
recognized as wholly or partially true. In 1974, the 
AEC was replaced by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) and the Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA). The latter 
substantiated allegations on the falsification of 
quality control records. The NRC concluded that 
Kerr-McGee committed possible criminal 
violations by its discriminatory action against Silk- 
wood's two co-members on the union steering 
committee. Despite these findings, not a single 
charge has been levied against the company. 

Kitty Tucker and Sara Nelson of the National 
Organization for Women began a national petition 
campaign to urge the J ustice Department to inves¬ 
tigate the case. A detai led account of the story by 
Howard Kohn in a March '75 issue of Rolling Stone 
magazine brought further public attention to the 
issue. In August 1975, a NOW delegation met with 
top J ustice Department officials, who told the 
women they watched too much TV if they expected 
all mysteries to be solved. Unsatisfied, NOW 
launched a coalition effort in 1975 which sent over 
8,500 signatures to the Attorney General and 
Senate Government Operations Committee asking 
them to conduct a complete investigation into Silk- 
wood's death and the health and safety questions 
she had raised. But after a series of events, 
including a visit from Dean McGee, Chairman of 
the Board of K-M, the late Senator Lee Metcalf 
(D-MT) announced that his committee would not 
participate in hearings or any further investigation, 
despite his earlier promises to do so. The powerful 
committee was swamped with letters of 
criticism — more mail than they had ever received 
on any matter. 

On April 26,1976, the House Committee on 
Small Business' Subcommittee on Energy and the 
Environment, headed by Congressman John 
Dingell (D-MI) began hearings on the Silkwood 
case. The NRC, ERDA, FBI and Kerr-McGee 
Company all refused to testify. But OCAW, NOW, 
Supporters of Silkwood (a national coalition doing 
public education on the issue), Dr. Karl Z. Morgan, 
and the Natural Resources Defense Council all 
came forth with testimony vindicating Karen. And 
then there was Jacque Srouji, who also came to 
testify. 

Srouji called herself an "objective reporter" 
from the Nashville Tennessean newspaper. She 
become an expert on the Silkwood affair, she said, 
by writing a chapter about the atomic worker for 
her soon-to-be released book on nuclear power. 

She was given access to documents from Kerr- 
McGee and FBI sources during her research, she 
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said—documents which had not been made avail¬ 
able to anyone else, not even the General Account¬ 
ing Office, or the House or Senate Committees. In 
fact, Srouji testified that "close to a thousand 
pages" of FBI files had been provided to her. She 
told the Congressmen that certain senior officials 
in the FBI had ordered a termination of the inves¬ 
tigation into Karen's contamination and death in 
spite of the fact that local agents were still pursuing 
the case. 

Obviously unaware that labor spies have been 
illegal since the 1930's, Srouji revealed that the 
Cimarron plant had "an elaborate security 
section" which was involved in watching union 
activists. She also said that she had been privy to 
wiretap transcripts of Silkwood. 

Following the Dingell hearings, Committee 
investigators were allowed to question,FBI agent 
Lawrence J. Olson, Sr., who had conducted the 
Silkwood investigation in Oklahoma. Olson dis¬ 
closed that the FBI had a "special relationship" 
with Srouji. 

Srouji was soon fired from her job as copy editor 
at the Nashville Tennessean. John Siegenthaler, 
publisher of the paper, testified before the Con¬ 
gressional Subcommittee at the second day of 
hearings on May 20. He detailed meetings he'd 
had with Srouji over a three-day period before dis¬ 
missing her. As a result of their discussions, 
Siegenthaler, who used to work at the J ustice 
Department, described Srouji's FBI connection as 
"the most phenomenal relationship I've ever heard 
of." The publisher said Srouji showed him 17or 18 
FBI documents in her possession. Some were 
marked "confidential" and he described one as 
"dangerous." He testified that Srouji told him she 
had worked as an FBI informant during the 1960's 
while a reporter at another Nashville newspaper. 
This was the first expose of a working journalist as 
an FBI COINTELPROoperative. 

Srouji also told Siegenthaler that she had met 
with the FBI and discussed the phrasing of her 
testimony at the Silkwood hearings. The Bureau 
told her to say that she "never received any official 
documents." However, Srouji decided that she 
should say that she "never officially received any 
documents." 

Siegenthaler reported his conversations with 
Srouji to the J ustice Department and to the Con¬ 
gressional Subcommittee. But at the very moment 
he was meeting with the Congressional investi¬ 
gator, FBI Assistant Deputy Director Homer 
Boynton was telling a New York Times reporter 
that "Siegenthaler and the Tennessean are not 
entirely pure," and the Bureau had heard that the 
Southern publisher "goes to bed with little girls." 

Another FBI official, James B. Adams, the 
Bureau's Deputy Assistant Director, testified the 
same day as Siegenthaler. He announced that he 
was present to say that the FBI had not prompted or 
aided Jacque Srouji's testimony. He repeatedly 
stated that the Bureau was unwilling to discuss 


anything that it currently had under investigation. 
He did point out, however, that the FBI has an 
interest in those who challenge nuclear power 
development because the Communist Party-USA 
has a policy' 'to try to discourage the use of nuclear 
energy in the United States." (Interestingly, the 
C.P. didn't adopt such a position until much later!) 

The hearings were pointing to collusion and 
coverup. Republicans on the Subcommittee 
' attacked Dingell, saying the body's jurisdiction 
didn't cover the case. Then, just days before 
elections, a prostitute in Dingell's home district 
announced to the press that the Detroit repre¬ 
sentative was a customer of hers. She neglected to 
announced that her roommate was an FBI 
informant. Dingell won re-election, but lost his 
committee chair. There appeared to be little hope 
left that the Silkwood mystery would be solved by 
Congress. 

Karen's parents, Bill and Merle Silkwood, would 
not give up trying to learn the truth about their 
daughter's death. Taking another tack, they filed 
suit on November5,1976, in federal District Court 
in Oklahoma City against Kerr-McGee 
corporation. The "contamination count" charges 
Kerr-McGee with willful negligence in failing to 
keep the lethal plutonium under its control as 
required by law, resulting in Silkwood's and 
other's contamination. Proof of health and safety 
violations in the plant, along with waste disposal, 
corporate quality control records, and evidence of 
missing plutonium, will be presented to substan¬ 
tiate this claim. A favorable ruling would establish 
an important precedent in holding a corporation 
responsible for off-site contamination. 

The second count, brought under the Civil 
Rights Act, individually charges the company's 
Board of Directors and managers with conspiring 
to violate Silkwood's civil rights as a worker and 
union organizer through wiretapping, 
surveillance, harassment and violence. A third 
count charges named FBI agents with covering up 
this conspiracy. These "civil rights" counts were 
dismissed in September: The court ruled that the 

Civil Rights Act outlawed private conspiracies or . 

against classes of citizens defined exclusively by 
race or ethnic origin. This ruling has been appea ec 
to the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
Silkwood family hopes for success, as several 
federal courts and the Eighth Circuit have 
expressly found that citizen's organizations 
organized exclusively by their First Amendment 
activity are explicitly protected by the Act. As the 
first lawsuit charging harassment of workers filed 
under the Civil Rights Act rather than the National 
Labor Relations Act, a victory would set a 
far-reaching precedent by giving union leaders and 
organizers protection and redress under the Civil 
Rights Act. A third issue raised in the suit that 
could be precedent-setting is whether agents or 
informants will be granted the protection of the 
reporter's privilege. 
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While the suit makes no claim of wrongful death, 
a successful outcome could lead to further investi¬ 
gation into the company's responsiblity for 
Silkwood's death. 

The Kerr-McGee Corporation took this 
opportunity to subpoena the Supporters of 
Silkwood, demanding that they produce 
membership lists, internal organizational docu¬ 
ments, funding sources, and anything else related 
to nuclear power. Citing their constitutional 
rights, S.O.S. refused to provide any materials not 
relevant to the litigation. 

Filmmaker Buzz Hirsch was also subpoenaed by 
K-M in the Spring of 1977. He was asked to turn 
over all information and scripts for a proposed 35 
mm film dramatization of the Silkwood story. 

Hirsch cited theOklahoma journalist shield law 
and won. 

Jean Jung, an OCAW member who worked at 
the plant with Karen, was mentioned during 



Hirsch's deposition. Within 48 hours someone had 
broken in and searched her home. J ung was 
present at the union meeting the night Karen died. 

By early 1977 a number of researchers and 
investigators were pumping information and leads 
to Silkwood attorney Dan Sheehan. The Citizen's 
Energy Project in Washington, D.C., began to 
document a widespread nuclear intelligence 
network. Atomic workers, scientists and nuclear 
opponents were among the many being watched. 
Congressman John Moss (D-CA) became 
interested and launched an official investigation of 
utility surveilliance by his Subcommittee on Over¬ 
sight in the House Government Operations 
Committee. 

Slowly, the pieces are coming together. The FBI, 
the Department of Energy, the NRC, the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, state and local law enforcement 
intelligence divisions, numerous utilities and 
private security firms are all involved. The Law 
Enforcement Intelligence Unit (LEIU) facilitates the 
exchange of intelligence dossiers among its 225 
local police unit members. Utility officials havealso 
been privy to LEIU meetings. Itwas through this 
network that a Southern utility security man in 
Georgia received information about Karen 
Silkwood. His company, Georgia Power, maintains 
a cozy working relationship with local police which 
includes access to police intelligence reports and 
information from federal computers. 

Although it is a private organization, and 
therefore not subject to Privacy Act and Freedom 
of Information laws, the LEIU does receive 
financial support from the federal Law Enforce¬ 
ment Assistance Administration. LEAA money 
bought the Oklahoma City Police Departments 
bugging and wiretapping equipment from Audio 
Intelligence Development Corporation (AID) in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Next door to AID is its 
companion firm which trains domestic and foreign 
police in wiretapping equipment. Among its 
graduates are members of the Iranian Secret Police 
(SAVAK), the Chilean secret police (DINA), the 
man who is charged with the murder of former 
Chilean ambassador Orlando Letellier, and the 
Oklahoma State Police Department. 

When Silkwood attorney Sheehan discovered 
that Thomas Bunting, Chief of the Intelligence 
Division of the Oklahoma State Bureau of Criminal 
Intelligence, belonged to the LEIU, he tried 
repeatedly to get the cop to talk on the court record, 
but met with no success. J udges on the case at first 
refused to issue an order to compel Bunting to 
respond to questioning. Finally, the order was 
issued. But just days before Bunting was due to 
appear, he died suddenly of a massive coronary 
and was buried within 24 hours without an autopsy. 

Much has come out in the pre-trial inquiry stages 
of the lawsuit: 

•Specific agreement between officials of 
Kerr-McGee and the Oklahoma State Highway 
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Patrol to remove incriminating K-M documents 
from Karen's car after the crash. 

•An Oklahoma City Police Department 
"associate" developed a relationship with 
Silkwood in order to gain access to "intelligence 
data" and confidential diaries. This information 
was shared with the OCPD and Kerr-McGee. 

•A former K-M secretary has testified that while 
she worked for the Oklahoma Police Department, 
OCPD officers engaged in illegal wiretapping, 
breaking and entering, and electronic surveillance, 
and that she had typed transcripts of the wiretaps. 
Silkwood investigators also found that the OCPD 
had been gathering information on Silkwood while 
she was alive, and routinely providing it to J ames 
Readi ng, Kerr-McGee's security chief. 

•William Vetter, chief of the Oklahoma City 
Police Intelligence Division, was seen frequently in 
Reading's company during the week prior to 
Silkwood's death. Subpoenaed court documents 
further revealed that a paid Kerr-McGee 
undercover agent had entered Silkwood's home 
and photographed the notes she had collected on 
health, safety and plutonium fuel rod 
specifications. 

"There was another part to it too," says the Silk¬ 
wood attorney. "It's not impossible to think that 
Karen Silkwood had stumbled on the deliberate si¬ 
phoning off of plutonium into some kind of a black 
market, or to some foreign government "Jerry 
Cooper, a former member of Kerr-McGee's 
management, has testified that on two occasions he 
was asked by K-M officials to divert plutonium 
from the government to company stockpiles. CIA 
connections have been uncovered by Silkwood 
investigators, but cannot yet be substantiated. 

The Silkwood case is currently on its third judge. 


The first, Luther Eubanks, removed himself after 
confessing that he felt the case wasn't worth a "hill 
of beans." The second, Luther Bohanon, had been 
appointed to the bench by Kerr-McGee's 
co-founder, the late Senator Robert Kerr, J r., who 
was a close friend of his. Finally, the Court was 
forced to appoint Judge Frank Theis from out of 
state, because of the stronghold Kerr-McGee 
exercises over Oklahoma political machinery. 

Judge Theis' ruling on September 25,1978, 
dismissing the conspiracy counts did not address 
the merits of the case. The contamination charge 
will be tried in January or February, 1979. Should 
the court rule that Kerr-McGee is libel for Karen's 
contamination, it will fuel the argument that the 
company had something to hide and was motivated 
to commit the illegal acts cited in the civil liberties 
charges before the Appellate Court. In the event 
the Circuit Court favorably decides the appeal on 
the civil Iiberties charges before the end of the 
year, the entire suit will probably go to trial 
sometime in the spring. 

In the meantime, public pressure continues to 
mount. During the week of November 13, the 
fourth anniversary of Karen's death, over 80 
actions and memorial services will take place 
around the country to commemorate Karen 
Silkwood and what she stood for. 

Whether or not the mysteries are ever solved, 
Karen Silkwood will be remembered by those who 
struggle for workers' rights, who fight for the 
equal ity of women, who seek a better environment 
free of the nuclear menace, and who work for truth 
and justice. To them, Karen Silkwood will be 
remembered as a martyr. In Nederland, Texas, 
Merle Silkwood speaks of her daughter, "Look 
what she did. She gave her Iife to save others sl 
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RADIATION: 
What "You Don’t Know 


Can Hurt 


by Kitty Tucker 


t he nuclear power, nuclear weapons, and nu¬ 
clear medicine industries were founded on the 
assumption that a little radiation won't hurt any¬ 
body. Studies conducted since the "atomic age" 
was introduced at Hiroshima in 1945 have shown 
that radiation can kill through ways other than 
atomicexplosions. Low levelsof ionizing 
radiation are already causing increased incidences 
of cancer in persons exposed to atomic weapons 
testing, radiation on the job, and radiation from 
medical X-rays. 

Ionizing radiation can produce changes in the 
atomic structure of the material it affects. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Helen Caldicott, an Australian pedia¬ 
trician, no level of radiation exposure is safe. Dr. 
Caldicott spearheaded Australian opposition to 
atmospheric atomic weapons testing and to urani¬ 
um mining in Australia. She came to the United 
States to attack the western nuclear giant at the 
source by educating the American people about the 
effects of radiation. 

Dr. Karl Morgan, a founder of the health physics 
profession in America, agrees with Dr. Caldicott. 

".. .there is no safe level of exposure and there is no 
dose of radiation so low that the risk of a mal ignan- 
cy iszero." (Bulletin of Atomic Scientists , Septem¬ 
ber, 1978) 

Dr. Caldicott, now working at the Boston Chil¬ 
drens Hospital, became an anti-nuclear activist be¬ 
cause she understood the long term health implica¬ 
tions of the development and deployment of radio¬ 
active materials for weapons and so-called peaceful 
energy. The radioactive products of the nuclear 
power program make its characterization as peace¬ 
ful inappropriate. The ranks of the anti-nuclear 
movement have swelled as more people under¬ 
stand the long-term implications for increased can¬ 
cer, diseases of aging, and genetic damage to 
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tion of Nuclear Opponents and Safe Energy Pro¬ 
ponents. 


future generations. Workers in the nuclear indus¬ 
try already suffer from these problems. 

_Past History _ 

The cancer danger to workers exposed to ionizing 
radiation was discovered in the 1920's when 
radium dial painters began to die of cancer. In the 
early 1900's, young women were hired to paint 
watch dials with radium paint. It was customary for 
a worker to place the tip of the paintbrush in her 
mouth to get a point for producing the tiny 
numbers. The daily ingestion of radiation eventual¬ 
ly led to cancer. 

Radiologists were also early victims of radiation. 
Prior to 1950, when awareness of radiation risks 
was low, excess mortality among radiologists 
ranged from 60% for heart disease to 600% for 
leukemia. 

Early standards were set on the assumption that 
ionizing radiation did no harm below certain ex¬ 
posure levels. The level of exposure regarded as 
"safe'' has continuously dropped over the years. 
Until 1950, scientists assumed that this safe level 
was equivalent to about 52 rems per year. Then a 
new exposure level of 15 rems per year was recom¬ 
mended by the International Commission for 
Radiation Protection. (Arem is a unit which has 
been set up as a measure of biological damage from 
radiation.) Reduction was recommended again in 
1956 to the current level of 5 rems per year for a 
worker. In 1975 and 1978 respectively, the Natural 
Resources Defense Council and cancer researcher 
Dr. Rosalie Bertell of the Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute petitioned the Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission (NRC) to reduce this exposure level 
tenfold. 

Two million workers, hundreds of thousands of 
military personnel, and largenumbers of the 
general public needlessly exposed to X-rays are 
serving as involuntary guinea pigs for the study of 
radiation effects on people. Since radiation cannot 
be seen, heard, smelled, or touched, people are not 
even aware of its presence. Radiation induced can¬ 
cer has a latency period between the time of expo¬ 
sure and the time it appears, so the association be¬ 
tween exposure and injury is difficult to prove. 
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Recent Studies, Cover-ups, 
and Attempted Cover-ups 

Dr. Alice Stewart, a British member of the Royal 
College of Physicians and a founder of the study of 
radiation epidemiology, was one of the first scien¬ 
tists to revolutionize thinking about low-level 

radiation. In 1958 she reported that of 1,800 British 
children who died of cancer before age 10, twice as 
many died whose mothers had been given abdomi¬ 
nal X-rays during pregnancy. After extensive con¬ 
troversy her findings were recognized and obstetri¬ 
cal practices began to change. 

Dr. Irwin Bross of the Roswell Park Memorial In¬ 
stitute in Buffalo, New York, found that increased 
childhood leukemia and significant genetic 
degradation were associated with low-level ioniz¬ 
ing radiation in a research effort known as the Tri- 
State Study. The Tri-State Study followed a popula¬ 
tion of over 13 million people from a three state 
area who received recorded medical and dental 
X-rays. Dr. Bross' research showed that the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute's (NCI) Breast Cancer 
Detection Demonstration Program, which involved 
extensive X-rays of women, would produce more 
cancers than the NCI could possibly cure. 

Funding from the National Cancer Institute was 
terminated after nine years when Dr. Bross be¬ 
came vocal in professional journals and before Con¬ 
gress—in criticizing unnecessary radiation 
exposure by doctors. 

Dr. Thomas Mancusoof the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh studied the death certificates of former 
workers at the Hanford nuclear facility in Wash¬ 
ington state. (Hanford is the principal producer of 
plutonium for the nuclear weapons program.) The 
study, involving a data base of over 35,000 
workers, showed increases in several forms of 
cancer among the Hanford workers, which oc¬ 
curred at exposure levels lOto 20times below 
federal standards. 

Dr. Mancuso, working with Dr. Alice Stewart 

From left to right . Dr. Alice Stewart of Great Britain, Dr Thomas Mancuso, 
former DOE researcher, and Bob Alvarez of the Environmental Policy 
Center Photo by Lynn Coddington 



and statistician Dr. George Kneale, presented his 
findings after the Department of Energy (DOE) 
terminated his research funding. Mancuso refused 
to publish his data prematurely in 1974 in a govern¬ 
ment effort to refute an earlier study conducted by 
Dr. Samuel Milham which showed a 25% cancer 
excess at Hanford. Dr. Sidney Marks, then working 
for DOE's predecessor, the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission (AEC), initiated atwo year termination 
plan for the Mancuso study. Dr. Marks then left the 
government and novy runs the research project 
formerly headed by Mancuso. 

The nuclear extablishment, alarmed by 
Mancuso's independence, initiated an interna¬ 
tional whispering campaign in an effort to discredit 
Dr. Mancuso by anonymous criticisms attacking 
his work and personal integrity. The criticisms 
were kept from the researchers to prevent them 
from responding. 

Bob Alvarez of the Environmental Pol icy Center 
(EPC) was alarmed by the funding terminations of 
the Mancuso and Bross studies, and he set out to 
get their funding reinstated. In the fall of 1977 he 
sent letters signed by Anthony Mazzocchi, vice- 
president of theOil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union (OCAW), and seven national environmental 
organizations to the appropriate federal agencies 
demanding an explanation for the funding termi¬ 
nations. He also began lobbying for a Congres¬ 
sional inquiry. 

Congressman Paul Rogers (D-FL) chaired hear¬ 
ings of the Commerce Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment in early 1978 that explored the 
funding termination. Officials offered various 
stories for the termination of Dr. Mancuso's 
funding. 

A claim by DOE officials that Mancuso was 
retiring proved false; he had several years to go 
before reaching the 70 year old retirement age at 
the University of Pittsburgh. DOE officials also 
claimed that Dr. Mancuso received bad peer re¬ 
views, but when the off icials were forced to pro¬ 
duce the reviews, only Dr. Sidney Marks' review 
was negative. The other four disinterested review¬ 
ers recommended continued funding on an ex¬ 
panded basis. 

Dr. Bross told the Rogers hearings that his re¬ 
search showed that the dose at which cancer inci- 
dence doubled was inside the 5 rem range. Instead 
of changing standards and practices according to 
the new scientific information, the government 
tried to deny it. 

"In summary,'' Dr. Bross testified, "the'Big 
Science' federal agencies such as the AEC, their 
industrial constituencies, and their allies in the 
engineering, scientific, and medical communities 
have been lying to the public about the hazards of 
low level ionizing radiation for about 25 years. To 
protect the lie from exposure by honest research¬ 
ers, 'Big Science' used its control of the 'peer re¬ 
view' machinery to suppress, vilify, or cut off the 
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funding of the 'little scientists' who told the truth 

The Rogers hearings also explored cancer and 
leukemia findings among former military and 
civilian personnel exposed to atmospheric atomic 
weapons testing inthe1950's. Dorothy Jones of 
Another Mother for Peace testified that their effort 
to locate victims of the Department of Defense 
testing programs had uncovered numerous cancer 
victims. She advised that these victims, former 
members of the US armed forces, were being 
denied any compensation. 

Congress passed special legislation to compen¬ 
sate the Marshall Islanders affected by the fallout 
from US H-bomb tests in the Pacific. (The Marshall 
Islanders experienced increased incidences of 
thyroid tumors and related problems.) Why, Ms. 

J ones asked, did the government steadfastly 
refuse to recognize and pay service-connected 
claims submitted by our own men who participated 
in these same tests? 

These hearings revealed that troops were ex¬ 
posed to fallout intentionally. Scientists attended 
some tests in full protective gear while troops faced 
tests wearing as little as shorts. Radiation film 
badges worn by troops were found in storage; they 
had never been sent to the laboratory for readings 
on the soldiers' exposure. 

Former serviceman Artie Duvall, Jr. was told 
that he had been exposed to lethal radiation during 
the tests and that if he revealed any of the facts re¬ 
garding this event in the next ten years, he would 
be jailed for ten years and fined $10,000. He was 
later denied benefits when he contracted cancer, 
partly on the ground that he waited so long to 
apply, since he kept his oath of secrecy. 

The Rogers subcommittee demanded an expla¬ 
nation for the fact that the Army had only one 
major working one-fourth time on locating the ex- 
service personnel exposed to radiation. Eight of the 
2,245 soldiers who participated in one 1947 nuclear 
test nicknamed "Smokey" developed leukemia. 
Leukemia is a rare disease, and the eight cases are 
50 times the average number expected for that age. 
(See WIN articles on Operation Smokey, 1/26/78 
5/11/78.) 

Dr. Thomas Najarian, of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, in a non-governmental study of 
the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard nu¬ 
clear submarine workers, reported a 450% higher 
death rate from leukemia among the radiation 
workers than the general population. Surveying 
the deaths of 146 people who had worked at the 
shipyard, Najarian found38.1% haddied of can¬ 
cer—double the national rate. 

Ronald Belhumeur of Dover, NH, a civilian em¬ 
ployee at Portsmouth for 30 years, told the Rogers 
subcommittee about the aftermath of a contami¬ 
nated water spill from the first nuclear submarine, 
the Nautilus. "Thecrewthat I worked with on the 
Nautilus are all dead," he reported. "I am the last 
one. The machinist died of cancer only months 
after the spill. My fellow workers, tank cleaners, 


died from cancer and one from natural causes. 

Then in 1977 my supervisor and a machinist super¬ 
visor died only months apart with leukemia. After 
the spill on the four of us and the supervisors went 
to see what caused the spill, they must have really 
got belted. When I say this, Mr. Chairman, it is 
[beltedjwith radiation...In my opinion it was rotten 
with radiation exposure." 


Other Dangers 


Cancer is not the only problem resulting from 
radiation exposure. Dr. Bertell has discovered that 
radiation exposure seems to speed the aging 
process, consequently heightening susceptibility 
to diseases associated with aging. 

Rapidly dividing cells are highly susceptible to 
radiation damage. Thus infants are more suscepti¬ 
ble than adults, and the embryo and fetus are more 
susceptible than an infant. IYi 1963 the data of Dr. 
L.H. leVann showed that each radioactive atom is 
some 10 million to 100 million times more toxic to 
developing embryos than a molecule of the most 
potent teratogenic substances such as thalidomide. 
Radiation standards are targeted to the infant 
organs, rather than to the embryo or the fetus. 

The current standards allow five rems per year 
for nuclear workers, and .170 rems per year for the 
general public. Workers are allowed to receive 30 
times more radiation, apparently on the assump¬ 
tion that workers are not entitled to a safe work 
place, since they are not more resistant to radiation 
dangers. The annual five rem worker limit can be 
ignored under a Catch-22 clause. Under certain 
conditions an individual working in a restricted 
area can receive a whole body dose of up to three 
rems per calendar quarter or 12 rems annually. 

This dose is 70 times greater than that for the 
general public. 

These worker exposures greatly increase the risk 
of genetic damage to the worker's children. Drs. 
John Cofman and Arthur Tamplin assembled a 
vast body of data indicating that if the radiation 
doses for workers were to be received by the entire 
US population as a result of peacetime use of 
nuclear energy, there would be at least 32,000 and 
perhaps as many as 64,000 additional deaths each 
year! These figures did not include fetal and infant 
mortality, genetic defects, or any more subtle long 
range effects on health. 

The risks to the unborn fetus are 200 times 
greater than the risks to a 50-year-old man accord¬ 
ing to the National Academy of Sciences. The NRC 
has refused to take any action to protect the unborn 
beyond issuing a special Regulatory Guide warning 
women workers to take certain precautions if they 
become pregnant. According to the NRC, the 
woman should ask to be reassigned, leave her job, 
delay having children, or take the increased risk. 

The greatest fetal risk is during the first three 
months of pregnancy. The mother may not even be 
aware she is pregnant until precautions are too late. 
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Nuclear workers are not the only people facing 
radiation dangers. The routine useof diagnostic 
X-rays for medical and dental purposes always in¬ 
volves some risk to the patient. Although doctors 
and dentists are expected to help patients evaluate 
the risk of the X-ray against the diagnostic bene¬ 
fits, many are too uninformed to provide such 
guidance. Only one state, California, even requires 
questions relating to the effects of radiation on 
peopleon the state board examination for doctors. 
Only four states, New York, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, and Kentucky, require education, training 
and certification of X-ray technologists. There are 
no safeguards to keep exposures to patients as low 
as possible, and exposure information is often not 
recorded on the patient's chart. Many physicians 
don't even know the dosage received from X-ray. 
equipment. 

Dr. Irwin Bross estimates that between one-third 
and one-half of all X-rays currently given are un¬ 
necessary or useless, and this is now confirmed by 
official esti mates. At least two out of three X-rays 
now given use two to ten times the minimum 
dosage that is feasible with up-to-date equipment. 
At least five percent of the US population receives 
an adverse effect from X-rays. 

“The public will have to learn to protect itself," 
says Dr. Bross, “because at present there is no 
way to stop these exposures to unnecessary and 
excessive radiation other than for the patient to 
refuse it." 


Hazards of the Nuclear Fuel Cycle 


Today's nuclear workers are currently exposed to 
varying levels and kinds of radiation throughout 
the nuclear fuel cycle. After mining and milling to 
extract the uraniurn, the ore is converted to 
uranium hexafluoride (UF-6) and later enriched to 
increase the proportion of the fissionable isotope, 

U-235. , , .. 

The U-235 is enriched to three percent for fuel for 
light water reactors and to 90% for weapons grade 
materials. The uranium is then converted to fuel for 
reactors or sent to a weapons facility. After the fuel 
rods are used in the reactor they are both thermally 
and radioactively “hot," so they must be stored in 
cooling ponds at the reactor site. The fuel rods can 
then be sent to either a reprocessing plant or a 
waste storage facility. __ 

Mining 


The first step toward nuclear power or nuclear 
weapons is the mining of the uranium essential for 
the nuclear reaction. Most of the uranium in this 
country is found in the Colorado Plateau in the 
Southwest. The danger to miners lies in the air¬ 
borne radon gas present in the uranium mines. 
Radon decays, producing a series of isotopes called 
“radon daughters." These radioactive particles 
present a danger to living organisms. The miners 


inhale the radon gas, and radon daughters lodge in 
their lungs, leading to “oat-cell" cancer for many 
of them. Meanwhile, the Europeans had found that 
the cancer danger to miners could be reduced by 
ventilating the mines for the price of about one per¬ 
cent of the total cost of the mines. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was the sole 
purchaser of uranium in the US from its inception 
in 1946 through the mid-1960's. The Atomic 
Energy Act gave the AEC control over “source 
material after removal from its placeof deposit in 
nature." The AEC interpreted these words to 
mean after shipment from the mine facility, rather 
than removal from its natural deposit inside the 
mine, and refused to set any standards to protect 
workers. Consequently, uranium miners were 
exposed to levels equal to or higher than those 
present in the European mines before ventilation. 

, The Oklahoma based Kerr-McCee Corporation 
leased the mineral rights on the Navajo Reserva¬ 
tion outside Red Rock, Arizona, in 1949. It put un¬ 
employed Navajos to work for 90 cents an hour, less 
than the minimum wage. Kerr-McGee didn't tell 
the miners anything about radiation, and didn t 
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install any ventilation. 


The entrance to the Kerr-McGee plant where Silkwood worked Photo from 

Supporters of Silkwood. 

“Those miners up at Cove had 100 times the 
levels of radioactivity allowed today," according to 
LuVerneHusen, director of the Public Health Ser¬ 
vice in Shiprock, A'Z. “Inside the mines were like 
radium chambers, giving off unmeasured and 
unregulated amounts of radiation. 

“The problem was that back in the 50's nobody 
was riding herd on the companies. The uranium 
mine operators got what they could as quick as they 
could out of those mines. They sent anybody who 
was old enough to hold a shovel and handle a 
wheelbarrow into the mines to cart the stuff out, 
Husen told Tom Barry of the Navajo Times. 

Kerr-McGee refuses to pay compensation to the 
victims themselves or to the surviving fami lies of 
the mining victims. Twenty-five of the 100 miners 
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in the Red Rock chapter have already died of 
cancer, and more are feared dying. In addition to 
lung cancer, the miners suffer from chronic bron- 
chosis, emphezema, pulmonary fibrosis, and other 
non-malignant respiratory problems. 


Processing 


Workers in uranium conversion, enrichment, and 
fabrication plants also face the danger of inhaling 
uranium particulates which can cause lung cancer. 
There are two existing commercial UF-6 production 
facilities, three government owned enrichment 
plants, and nine fuel fabrication plants. The 
Atlanta Journal reported that cancer deaths in the 
country surrounding the Jonesboro, Tennessee, 
fabrication plant have doubled in the 20 years since 
the plant opened. 

Workers in plutonium fuel fabrication plants 
face even greater danger, as plutonium is far more 
toxic than uranium. Swallowing it in a quantity that 
can be seen would sear the digestive tract, killing 
quickly and painfully. Microscopic amounts can 
lead to cancer years later. Plutonium stays deadly 
for a quarter million years. Once it has escaped into 
the environment it cannot be recaptured or 
destroyed. 

Workers at the Kerr-McGee plutonium fuel 
fabrication plant in Crescent, Oklahoma, (where 
Karen Silkwood worked) were poorly trained in the 
latter years of operation of the facility. Workers 
have stated that the plant was well equipped when 
it opened, but in the latter years equipment broke 
down and was not replaced. The company policy 
often neglected worker health and safety to cut 
costs or speed production. 

The Environmental Policy Institute in Washing¬ 
ton, DC, has initiated a long-term health follow-up 
study of workers at the Kerr-McGee uranium and 
plutonium fuel fabrication plants outside Crescent. 
The study will seek to identify any common health 
problems which occur among the workers, and may 
provide a data base to assist workers in subsequent 
claims for compensation. The study is being 
expanded to include other nuclear workers who 
wish to participate. 


Weapons Production 


Weapons facilities also pose dangers to workers. 
The Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons Facility is 
located 16 miles upwind of downtown Denver, 
Colorado. Approximately 2,750 employees are in¬ 
volved in manufacturing nuclear weapons compo¬ 
nents and repairing defective bomb and warhead 
components. Since the facility opened in 1953, over 
200 fires have occurred, some of them releasing 
radioactive particles to the surrounding commun¬ 
is Routine releases have caused alarming in¬ 
creases in the levels of radiation in the area. As of 
1974,171 plutonium contamination cases had 


occurred at Rocky Flats. Contamination has even 
been found in the cafeteria. On September 10, 
1958, 50 surface smears out of 54 showed radiation 
levels above tolerable limits. Ninety-seven out of 
99 smears in the locker room showed contami¬ 
nation. 


Power Plant Operation 


Gertrude Dixon, research director of the League 
Against Nuclear Dangers in Wisconsin, reports 
that 122 workers at power reactors and 79 in fuel 
processing and fabrication received more than the 
allowed five rems per year in 1974. When she com¬ 
pared the NRC figures for 1975, she found an in¬ 
crease of 158% in those receiving over five rems. 
These are just the exposures actually reported. 

Workers at nuclear power plants wear film 
badges and carry dosimeters to record exposure to 
radiation. Neither device detects alpha radiation, 
so exposure to alpha radiation must be determined 
from air samples. 

Anthony Mazzocchi, of OCAW, points out that 
the radiation devices must be read and reported in 
order to aid the workers. He tells of an early experi¬ 
ment by a nuclear worker who placed his film 
badge next to a radiation source for a couple of days 
and then turned the badge in with his name. He 
was never contacted about the overexposure. 

A 1978 NRC memo revealed that workers at 
some nuclear power plants are being exposed to 
unexpected neutron radiation. The film badges in 
use were not identifying the neutron exposures of 
up to several rems in a few hours or days. Workers 
in the North Anna plant in Virginia discovered 
their dosages were 18 times higher than registered 
when neutrons were factored in. 

Maintenance and repair personnel face greater 
dangers at nuclear power plants, as they are more 
likely to be needed in high radiation areas. Refuel¬ 
ing at a nuclear plant is a particularly dangerous 


Clothing which should be worn by those who work with radioactive materials 
but which is not always provided. Photo from US Department of Energy. 
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time, as the used fuel rods taken from the reactor 
are exceedingly "hot." 



Reprocessing 


Cartoon from Post-American 


Can nuclear power 
give you whiter teeth! 



Plans to move to a breeder economy, using the 
more toxic plutonium as a reactor fuel, pose serious 
problems for the potential work force. The US 
experience with reprocessing occurred at the 
Nuclear Fuel Services plant in West Valley, NY. 

The dosage to workers consistently increased from 
1966 until 1972 when the plant closed. Releases to 
the outside environment also increased over the six 
year period of operation. 

Hazards to temporary workers at nuclear 
facilities may be of much greater magnitude since 
they are often hired for the "dirty" jobs of repair¬ 
ing leaks, refueling, and cleaning up spills. These 
workers are hired to avoid "burning out" the regu¬ 
lar, skilled workers. Between 1969 and 1974, 

21,000 persons worked at different facilities. Over 
half of the employees terminating work in 1974 
were employed for less than 90 days. The potential 
damage to the national gene pool from these heavy 
exposures to temporary workers is cause for alarm. 

At the West Valley reprocessing plant, tempo¬ 
rary workers outnumbered the permanent staff by 
more than ten to one. These workers were used for 
repair jobs in "hot" area. According toother 
workers, these temporaries were told virtually 
nothing about the hazards of their jobs. A worker 
might be sent in to turn a bolt and receive the 
maximum dose in a few minutes. The worker would 
be paid for half a day but not told that he faced an 
increased risk of genetic damage or deformed 
children. 

West Valley workers faced the same dangers of 
plutonium contamination that the Kerr-McGee fuel 
fabrication workers faced. Interviews with workers 
revealed a similar callous management attitude 
toward worker safety: frequent overexposures, 
inadequate training, and the consequent worker 
inability to appreciate the hazards. 

Periodically the lunch room tables were found to 
be contaminated with alpha radiation. Grossly 
inadequate alpha monitoring was set up at plant 
exits, so workers often went home contami nated. 
On oneoccassion contaminated items in a worker's 
home included a baby blanket, clothing, and furni¬ 
ture. During periods of high rainfall contaminated 
holding lagoons were frequently dumped into the 
creeks. 


Waste Storage 


With or without reprocessing, the handling of the 
final nuclear waste remains an unsolved dilemma. 
No sites for long term permanent waste disposal 
have been established. DOE plans for a test 
disposal site near Carlsbad, NM, face stiff local 
opposition. The site did not meet original DOE 
criteria, so the criteria were changed. 
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A1973 NRC report revealed that waste workers 
receive far higher doses of radiation than the 
average nuclear worker. In 1970, 39% of all radia¬ 
tion disposal workers received doses above the five 
rem peryear limit. In 1971 about 60% of these 
workers received more than the limit. Recent evi¬ 
dence has shown increased danger of cancer in the 
one rem range of exposure. In 1970,63% of waste 
workers received more than one rem, and in 1971 
73% were over the one rem mark. 

Major military "temporary" waste sites are 
found at Hanford, Washington, Savannah River 
and Barnwell, South Carolina, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
and Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Other waste storage 
sites exist at Maxey Flats, Kentucky, Sheffield and 
Morris, Illinois, Beatty, Nevada, and West Valley, 
Ontario Ordinance Works, Niagra County, New 
York. 


Nuclear Materials Transportation 


I n addition to the dangers posed at each nuclear 
facility, radioactive materials must be transported 
across the country. Major radioactive transporta¬ 
tion routes crisscross the nation. Accidents are 
possible along every route, and some of the routes 
take materials through heavily populated areas and 
major cities. 

In one particular gruesome incident, Edward 
Gleason, a trucker, was contaminated with 


plutonium that leaked from an unmarked con¬ 
tainer. The material spilled onto Gleason's arm, 
which later became cancerous and had to be ampu¬ 
tated . Gleason died of cancer at the age of 39. 


Radiation Danger Threatens Everyone 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administra¬ 
tion (OSH A) has no authority over radiation 
control. Radiation regulation is under either the 
NRC or DOE. Unions would like to see this 
changed, since the NRC rarely levies penalties for 
overexposures to workers. 

While workers at nuclear facilities face the 
primary dangers of radiation, residents near such 
facilities are exposed to both "routine" and acci¬ 
dental releases of radiation. These releases may 
eventually travel through air or water pathways to 
distant locations. "A little radiation goes a long 
way," notes Bob Alvarez. "If the little bit of radia¬ 
tion escaping from a nuclear facility causes cancer 
in you, or in your child, you won't be comforted by 
the fact that it was just a little bit." 

"Nuclear power poses the greatest public health 
hazard the world has ever encountered," says Dr. 
Caldicott, "because of the inevitable contamina¬ 
tion of the biosphere with plutonium and radio¬ 
active wastes. Cessation of all forms of nuclear 
power is the ultimate form of preventive 
medicine." 
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SILKWOOD MEMORIAL WEEK ACTIVITIES 


Here is a list of regional coordinators and city and state contact people for the scores of activities planned for Karen Silkwood 
Memorial Week, November 11-November 19,1978. The programs include candlelight vigils, rallies, films, speakers, teach- 
ins street theater, caravans, workshops, benefits, and civil disobedience. Sponsors include anti-nuclear alliances, feminist 
organizations, peace groups, Mobilization for Survival affiliates, safe energy and environmental groups, and local Supporters 
of Silkwood. This listing was compiled and provided to WIN by Ada Sanchez, national action coordinator for Supporters of Silk¬ 
wood, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE, Washington, DC 20003 (202) 547-6500. 


Region 1: AK, WA, OR 

Christine Czarnecka—503-234-7150 
BELLINGHAM, WA: Owlswan Free 
Eagle—206-734-6119. SEATTLE, WA: 
Live Without Trident—206-632-8323, 
workshops, teach-ins, vigils, rallies. 
OREGON: Rhys Scholes—503-231-0014, 
benefit dance for Hanford conversion. 
Region 2: CA, HI 

Barbara Gato (WILPF)—415-968-1860 
CALIFORNIA: Fred Cash—415-552- 
3673, rallies, vigils, marches, demon¬ 
strations in BERKELEY, BOLINAS, 
CHICO, DAVIS, L.A., SAN DIEGO, 

SAN FRANCISCO, SAN JOSE, SAN 
LUIS OBISPO, SONOMA COUNTY, 
SANTABARBARA. 

Region 3: CO, NM, UT, AZ, NV 
Anne Hurley (Rocky Flats Action 
Group)—303-321-1645 
DENVER, CO: Allen Gummerson—303- 
321-0818, vigils, picketing, rallies, work¬ 
shops. ALBUQUERQUE, NM: Craig 
Simpson—505-243-6169. PHOENIX, 

AZ: Loring Wirbel—602-968-6623, 
teach-ins, rallies. 

Region 4s MT, WY, ID 
Natalie Langford (Headwaters 
Alliance)—406-721 -1453 
Region 5: MI, WI, MN, ND, SD 
Kit Keasey—608-255-4891 
BAY CITY, MI: Carol Gilbert (Lone Tree 
Council)—517-753-1819. DETROIT, MI: 
Leah Warn—313-547-9412, educational 
forums. LANSING, MI: Gail Burke— 
517-371-3850, rally and vigil. MADI¬ 
SON, WI: Beau O’Reilly—608-255-4891. 
MINNESOTA: Mary McQuire—612- 
870-4301, rally and speakers. 

Region 6: NE, KS, IA, MO, no. AR, OK 
David Silverman—502-451-2786 
OMAHA, NE: Judy Costello—402-553- 
2314, memorial service and leafletting. 
KANSAS: Bill Beems—913-842-2822. 
IOWA: Bob Dow—319-353-3888. 
COLUMBIA, MO: Mark Haim—314- 
442-2360, benefit dinner. ST. LOUIS, 
MO: Mike Spokane—314-727-0187, 
teach-ins, slide shows. ARKANSAS: 
Annie Little—501-521-2164. 
OKLAHOMA: nationally focussed rally 
in Oklahoma City. Delegates contact 
Karen Silkwood Public Education Office, 
suite 406,216 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma 
City, 73102-405-232-3827 for informa¬ 
tion about housing and transportation. 


Region 7: TX 

Coral Ryan—512-733-7800 
AUSTIN, TX: Jeff Jones—512-452-6881, 
candlelight procession. DALLAS, TX: 
Mark Baustian—214-552-3691, rally. EL 
PASO, TX: Hortense Mclver—915-772- 
6988. NACAGACHES, TX: Bonnie 
Wright—713-569-9803. SAN ANTONIO, 
TX: Coral Ryan—512-733-7800. 

Region 8: southern MI, IL, IN, OH, 
northern Ky 

David Silverman—502-451-2786 
MONROE, MI: Anne-Marie Hynous— 
313-763-3758 (w), 995-2791 (h), rally at 
Fermi II. CHICAGO, IL: Sue Berg—312- 
239-3872, vigil at Commonwealth Edi¬ 
son, Zion nuclear plant. DEKALB, IL: 
Mary Simkin—815-756-1633. URBANA, 
IL: Brian Davies—217-344-0628. 
BLOOMINGTON, IN: Steve Millen— 
812-337-6734. DAYTON, OH: Gary 
Staiger—513-275-2414, Logan Marti¬ 
nez—513-275-7724, action at Monsanto 
Mound Labs facility. 

Region 9: ME, NH, VT, MA, RI, CT 

Lynda Taylor (New England Supporters 
of Silkwood)—617-846-4306 
MAINE: Larry Dansinger—207-938- 
2219, Brian McCowan—207-772-1166. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Lu Gunderson— 
603-474-9732, demonstration at Kerr- 
McGee Plant in North Walpole. BUR¬ 
LINGTON, VT: Stephen Cram—802- 
425-2303. BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 

MA: Lynda Taylor—617-846-4306, 
memorial service and rallies. WOR¬ 
CESTER, MA: Herb Hernandez, Phil 
Stone—617-756-3350,867-2079. MASS¬ 
ACHUSETTS: Teach-ins at numerous 
colleges and universities. CONNECTI¬ 
CUT: Annie Miller—203-346-7828. 

Region 10: NY 

Susan Blake (Long Island Safe Energy 
Coalition)—516-785-8836, Donna 
Warnock (Syracuse Peace Council)— 
315-472-5478 

ALBANY: John Ragusa—518-463-0396, 
teach-in. BUFFALO: Tina Silverman— 
716-832-9213. CEMENTON, WOOD- 
STOCK: Joy MacNulty—914-678-7746. 
GARDEN CITY, SUFFOLK COUNTY: 
Susan Blake—516-785-8836. NASSAU 
COUNTY: Jane Shumsky—516-628- 
8283. NEW YORK CITY: Jean Savage— 
212-561 -6498 (w), 260-0613 (h), teach-in 


NEWPORT: Kate Hubbs—914-255- 
8917. ROCHESTER: Ray Stiefel—716- 
244-7191. SYRACUSE: Glenda Neff— 
315-472-5478. 

Region 11: NJ, DE, PA, WV, MD, DC 

Nancy Jacobs (Potomac Alliance)—202- 
462-4620, Sally Craig—202-362-7192 
SCOTCHPLAINS, NJ: Gayle Cannon— 

201- 232-1363. MORRISTOWN, NJ: 

Kate Donnelly (SEA Alliance)—201-538- 
6676. DELAWARE: Ernie Maybrey— 
302-731-0675. PENNSYLVANIA: Herb 
Ettel—215-563-1512. BALTIMORE, 

MD: Greta Coleman—301-366-8320. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Rosemarie 
Hauter—202-532-0052, Barbara Gott¬ 
lieb—202-332-6620, rally at Lafayette 
Park; John Miller (Potomac Alliance)— 

202- 387-7955, civil disobedience at Kerr- 
McGee offices. 

Region 12: Puerto Rico 

Contact Supporters of Silkwood National 

Office 

Region 13: southern KY, TN, AL, MS, 
LA, southern AR 

Mickie Collin (Oystershell Alliance) 
504-865-1889 

LOUISVILLE, KY: Steve Davis—502- 
585-5714. NASHVILLE, TN: Faith 
Young—615-356-6743, Terri Nichols— 
615-327-9115. ALABAMA: Tom Paul— 
205-536-8748. MISSISSIPPI: Eddie 
Sandifers—601-948-4301. NEW 
ORLEANS, LA: Mickie Collin—504-865- 
1889. 

Region 14: VA, NC, SC, GA, FL, 
southern AL 

Brett Bursey (Palmetto Alliance)—803- 
254-8132 

VIRGINIA: Fred Miller (Sunshine Alli¬ 
ance)—202-462-1782, caravan along 
radioactive waste transportation route. 
FAIRFAX, VA: Barbara Williams—703- 
281-2358, memorial service. CHAR¬ 
LOTTESVILLE, VA: Mary Meredith— 
703-528-6062, speakers, workshops, 
films. CHAPEL HILL, RALEIGH. NC: 
Peter Anylyan—919-929-7637 (h), 942- 
5144 (w), vigil, die-in, caravan; teach-ins 
at universities. SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Susan Urquia (Palmetto Alliance)—803- 
254-8132. GEORGIA: John De Castro— 
404-658-2283, Mike Grossman—404- 
688-4539, speakers, caravan, benefit 
concert. FLORIDA: Barry Snitkin—904- 
575-2934, caravan, films, street theater. 


SILKWOOD EFFORT NEEDS FUNDS 

The Karen Silkwood Public Education Fund is responsible for overseeing the press, public education, administrative and 

^Fumirareu^mitly^eeded^orThe^emorial Week organizing effort, newsletter and publicity costs, the escalating pre-trial 
investigation^and other litigation expenses. Contributions can be sent to the Karen Silkwood Fund, Box 10037, Washington, 
DC 20018. 
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DIABLO OCCUPIERS FREED 
EARLY 

Peter Klotz-Chamberlin and Sam 
Tyson, the two occupiers from the 
Diablo Canyon anti-nuke demon¬ 
stration who pleaded "no contest" 
totheircharges, (WIN, 9/28/78), 
were released Friday, October 27 
after serving 62 days of a six month 
sentence. 

San Luis Obispo county J udge 
Harold Johnson reduced both 
men's sentences to time served. 
His reason, he claimed, was that 
both had been "exemplary pri¬ 
soners." He also noted that he had 
received a deluge of letters pro¬ 
testing the severity of the sen¬ 
tences but asserted that the letters 
had nothing to do with Klotz- 
Chamberlin and Tyson's early re¬ 
lease. Both men, along with other 
convicted occupiers, still face a 
$500 fine. On his release, court 
officers copfiscated Klotz- 
Chamberlin's wedding band, 
saying its value would be credited 
toward the fine. Other than that, 
the county has made no attempt at 
this time to collect the money from 
anyone. 

Another protestor, Fred Moore, 
recently began serving a six month 
sentence for the Diablo tres¬ 
passing. Moore, who had pleaded 
not guilty, defended himself at his 
trial. When he was found guilty, 
the judge offered him the same two 

year probation agreement and he 
refused. WIN readers should also 
send letters protesting his 
sentence to Judge Johnson (at the 


San Luis Obispo County Court, San 
Luis Obispo, CA 93401). 

— Newsdesk 


250 GATHER FOR ANTI-SPY 
CONFERENCE 

Over 250 people attended a three 
day conference September 22-24 
on the CIA and government and 
corporate surveillance of organiza¬ 
tions working for social change in 
the United States. 

The conference, held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, was sponsored 
by the Campaign to Stop Govern¬ 
ment Spying, a Washington, DC- 
based coalition of over 80 national 
and local organizations ranging 
from the Friends of the Earth, to 
the National Indian Youth Council, 
to the National Alliance Against 
Racial and Political Repression. 

One of the best attended work¬ 
shops of the conference was on the 
subject of increasing government 
and private surveillance of the 
anti-nuke movement. Through a 
newly-formed Working Group on 
Nuclear Power and Civil Liberties, 
the Campaign hopes to assist op¬ 
ponents of nuclear power "edu¬ 
cate themselves and others about 
the activities of the intelligence 
network as they affect the anti¬ 
nuclear movement." 

For more information, contact: 
The Campaign to Stop Govern¬ 
ment Spying, 201 Massachusetts 
Ave., NE, Rm. 112, Washington, 
DC 20002. 

— Clamshell Alliance News 


WHATEVER HAPPENED TO 
APPLES AND ORANGES? 

The California Board of Education 
recently adopted a series of math 
textbooks for grades 3-6 which in¬ 
clude illustrations of 58 corporate 
brands and businesses—Tootsie 
Rolls, Cracker Jacks, McDonald's, 
and Dairy Queen, for example. If 
Assembly Bill 2391, sponsored by 
Assemblywoman Leona Egeland 
were passed, however, corporate 
logos in textbooks would be pro¬ 
hibited. 

— National Conference on 
Alternative State and 
Local Policies 


RIGHT WING FORMS A NEW 
ORGANIZATION "FORA 
SECURE AMERICA" 

Right winglforces dismayed at the 
US government's "discrediting 
and disarming (the) intelligence 
community" have formed a new 
national organization to broaden 
the "security and intelligence 
capabilities" of the CIA and the 
FBI. "In order to have our voices 
heard, we need to be organized," 
reads a widely circulated letter by 
the recently formed Security and 
Intelligence Fund. And organized 
they are, complete with a quarterly 
Situation Report , designed to keep 
members abreast of' 'develop¬ 
ments affecting America's intelli¬ 
gence community," and informed 
about ample financial resources to 
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lobby for repressive legislation 
Thelistof founding Fund mem¬ 
bers includesahost of ruling big¬ 
wigs in this country. Headed by 
thelikesof James Angleton, 
former Chief of Counterintelli¬ 
gence for the CIA, the Fund 
couldn't be in more reactionary 
hands. Other founding members 
include William C .W. Anderson, 
chairperson of the Society of 
Former Special Agents of the FBI; 
television journalist and formerly a 
close friend of Lyndon Johnson, 
Nancy Dickerson; William Kinter, 
former US Ambassador to Thai¬ 
land; Francis J. McNamara, 
former Executive Secretary of the 
Subversive Act Control Board; 
Charles J V. Murphy, former 
senior editor of Fortune magazine, 
to name a few. 

Most threatening in the Fund's 
eyes, is former CIA agent Philip 
Agee, who they report i s a " CIA 
turncoat” responsible for "reveal¬ 
ing the names of CIA agents 
around the world." Such behavior, 
they insist, must be stopped be¬ 
cause Agee and other counterspies 
are determined to "destabilize" 
the CIA, which is according to the 
Fund, a genuine champion of the 
' 'democratic process.'' 

In addition to Agee and other 
civil libertarians, the Fund raises 
the spectacle of the Soviet bogey, 
who, it claims, is carrying out a 
KGB plan in the US—with US ap¬ 
proval. Quoting from C.L. Sulz¬ 
berger of the New York Times, The 
Fund argues that "Moscow has 
found a way to paralyze the United 
States by striking at its two princi¬ 
pal security services—the CIA and 
FBI." And consequently, "the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the Cl A and FBI is 
held to have been rendered ex¬ 
tremely anemic.. 

Responsibility for this "mas¬ 
sive" Soviet spy operation which 
' 'has brought about the total 
deterioration of our intelligence 
community" rests squarely, say 
Fund members, on the shoulders 
of "Leftists in Congress." "The 
leftists in Congress," charges the 
Fund, "are seeking passageofthe 
hugeomnibus bill—the National 
Intelligence Reorganization and 
Reform Act of 1978—which, if 
enacted in its present form, would 


completethedismantlingof ef¬ 
fective security and intelligence. 
That is ajoss the US can ill afford at 
this time because our country 
could no longer gather facts to act 
against those who want to destroy 
our democratic process!'' 

— Liberation News Service 


EVENTS 

ANAHEIM, CA- Demonstration 
against the Military Electronics 
Expo'78 on Tuesday, November 
14 at Anaheim Convention Center. 
For more information, call (714) 
522-2504 or (213) 937-0240. ’ 

CAMBRIDGE, MA-Noam 

Chomsky will speak on "Restoring 
the Faith" on Friday, November 
17, 8 pm at MIT, 105 Massachu¬ 
setts Ave., Bldg. 54, Rm. 100. 
Sponsored by Black Rose Anar¬ 
chist Lecture Series. 

DUBUQUE, IA— John Swomley 
will speak on "The Arms Race, 
Economy, and Inflation" on Sun¬ 
day, November 12, 7:30 pm at 210 
Dubuque Bldg. Sponsored by Du¬ 
buque FOR For more information, 
call (319) 583-6409. 

FLORIDA— Caravan for a Non- 
Nuclear future, the first major 
Florida anti-nuke action, on No¬ 
vember 11-16. The action will be¬ 
gin at the Turkey Point reactor in 
Miami and pass through Ft. Lau¬ 
derdale, Palm Beach, Cocoa 
Beach, Daytona and Jacksonville, 
ending in Tallahassee. For more 
information, contact the Conch- 
shell Alliance, PO Box 430735, 
South Miami, FL 33143 (305) 253- 
9428. 

MEDIA, PA- National Military 
Tax Resistance Workshop and Or¬ 
ganizing Weekend on November 
10-12 at Media Friends Meeting¬ 
house, 125 W. 3rd St. Sponsored 
by Brandywine Peace Community, 
WRL/Philadelphia, Mennonite 
Central Committee and others. For 
more information, write: Center on 
Law and Pacifism, 2016 Walnut 
St., Rm. 300, Philadelphia, PA 
19103. 

NEW YORK CITY— "Law and 
Order," a film by Frederick Wise¬ 
man will be shown on Monday, 


November 6, 8 pm at Greenberg 
Lounge, Vanderbilt Hall, 40 Wash¬ 
ington Square South. 

NEW YORK CITY- Israeli paci¬ 
fist Joseph Abileah and Allan Solo- 
monowwill speak on "Can the 
Middle East Survive Camp 
David?" on Thursday, November 
9, 7:30 pm, at Ethical Culture So¬ 
ciety, 2 W. 64th St. Sponsored by 
WRL, WILPF, Middle East Peace 
Project and others. 

NEW YORK CITY- "While There 
Is A Soul In Prison...", a benefit 
graphics and poster exhibit by 
political artists for the War Re- 
sisters League runs October 19- 
November 12,12 noon-6 pm, at 
Gallery 345,345 Lafayette St. 

NEW YORK CITY - Northeast 
Coalition for the Liberation for 
Southern Africa conference on di¬ 
vestment and anti-apartheid sup¬ 
port work on November 17-19. For 
more information, write NECLSA, 
c/o American Committee on Afri¬ 
ca, 305 E. 46th St., New York, NY 
10017. 

OAK PARK, IL- Jonathan Kozol 
will speak on education in Cuba on 
Thursday, November 9, 7:30 pm at 
the Oak Park Public Library. Spon¬ 
sored by Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. 

ST. LOUIS, MO— Demonstration 
and sit-in to stop prison behavior 
modification and close the Marion 
Federal Control Uniton Monday, 
November 27 at the St. Louis 
Bureau of Prisons Office. For more 
information, call (314) 533-2234. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA-Disarma- 
ment and foreign policy workshop 
on November 17-18 at Resource 
Center for Nonviolence, 515 
Broadway. For more information, 
call (408)423-1626. 

TEANECK, NJ — Forum on radio¬ 
active transport on Friday, Novem¬ 
ber 10,8 pm, at the Ethical Culture 
Socity. Sponsored by Bergen 
County SANE. 

TELLURIDE, CO-Cactus Alli¬ 
ance conference on November IQ- 
13 around issues of uranium min¬ 
ing, nuclear weapons, and nuclear 
power. For more information, con¬ 
tact Steve Davis at (303) 449-4039. 
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''While There is a Soul in Prison/' 
the title of the new 1979 WRL ap¬ 
pointment calendar, is taken from 
a quote of Eugene V. Debs, the 
Socialist war resister who received 
a ten-year sentence for speaking 
out against World War I. In 1920 
Debs got a million votes when he 
ran for president on the Socialist 
ticket from his cell in Atlanta 
Penitentiary. Ironically, officials at 
that same penintentiary have 
refused to permit the calendar in¬ 
side the walls. According to a letter 
sent to WRL, the calendar "has 
been determined to present a 
danger to thediscipline, good 
order, and security of this institu¬ 
tion, since it encourages prison 
strikes. This publication will not be 
delivered to inmates of US Peni¬ 
tentiary, Atlanta." WRL is appeal¬ 
ing the ban and at least one 
prisoner-instituted lawsuit is chal¬ 
lenging its censorship at a New 
York prison. We are anxious to 
learn of any prisoner who does not 
receive a calendar after being noti¬ 
fied that one has been sent. 

The three-year-old campaign to 
close the control unit of the Federal 
Penitentiary at Marion, Illinois is 
about to escalate. The unit is now 
considered a model for other 
behavior control prison programs 
in both state and federal prisons. It 
is a prison within a prison, in¬ 
definite solitary confinement in 6 x 
8 cells, 23 Vi hours a day, for as 
long as four years. The suicide rate 
in the unit is the highest in the 
federal system. 

The campaign has included 
numerous demonstrations, circu¬ 
lation of expose literature and an 
unsuccessful lawsuit to close the 
control unit. On November 27 a 
demonstration will be held outside 
the Bureau of Prison's St. Louis 
office while a delegation of con¬ 
cerned individuals will call on the 
regional director, asking him to 
order the control unit closed. The 
delegation intends to stay at the 
Bureau of Prisons office until it 
gets an acceptable response, using 
nonviolent civil disobedience for 
the first time in the Marion strug¬ 


gle. This is a very important action 
which was endorsed by the War 
Resisters League's National Com¬ 
mittee. It needs and deserves the 
support of all who are concerned 
about the growing menace of 
behavior modification to break the 
human spirit. Anyone willing to ac¬ 
cept the spirit and discipline of 
nonviolence is welcome to go to St. 
Louis to participate. Publicity and 
contributions are also badly 
needed. For more information 
write: The National Committee to 
Support the Marion Brothers, 4556a 
Oakland, St. Louis, Missouri 
63110. 

Prison brutality seems to be 
universal. Last summer five Douk- 
hobor women in Canada's Lower 
Mainland Correctional Centre 
(Oakalla) asked to seethe prison's 
director. When they were refused 
they set fire to their mattresses. 
They were then confined to their 
cells in maximum security, with 
only blankets for cover. A prison 
doctor who exam i ned them for 
matches used toothpaste as a 
vaginal lubricant. When Claire 
Culhane stood outside the prison 
demanding to deliver a letter of 
protest to the director she was 
dragged away by guards. The next 
day, in front of television cameras, 
the director accepted Claire's 
letter. As a result of her protests 
the doctor was fired. 

And in Australiathe Stateof 
Victoria's infamous Pentridge Pri¬ 
son is in a class by itself. Its facili¬ 
ties include filthy, overcrowded 
yards with urine-soaked grounds 
and open lavatories. Conditions 
are so bad that the head of the 
prison said recently, "If I kept pet 
dogs in yards like this the RSCPA 
would have me in court the fol¬ 
lowing morning." Untried 
prisoners are kept in a section of 
yard without any shelter from the 
weather except for a veranda along 
one wall. Recently an Anglican 
chaplain who has been at Pent¬ 
ridge for the past ten years spoke 
out in public for the first time. He 
said, "In the summer you stew 
there for eight hours a day. In the 
winter you freeze and.. .only the 
toughest get close to the fire. If you 
own a warm jacket you have to be 
tough to keep it." The chaplain re¬ 


ported that he had seen men in 
such circumstances for a year, 

''then told they were innocent.... It 
was all a mistake." A story in Mel¬ 
bourne's The Herald was head¬ 
lined, "SHAME THAT IS PENT¬ 
RIDGE." Prison activists are 
calling for publicizing the condi¬ 
tions and protesting them to the 
Australian government. 

I regret to report that information I 
had to the effect that the ACLU's 
Prisoner's Self-Help Litigation 
Manual is again available was in¬ 
correct. The manual's author, 
James L. Potts, who also edits the 
excellent Prison Law Review, 
reported in the latest issue of that 
journal that he is currently writing 
a much more exhaustive and up-to- 
date treatment of the issues dealt 
with in the first edition. He hopes 
to have a new, enlarged manual 
completed within a year. 

A recent teachers' strike in Day- 
ton, Ohio led to civil disobedience 
when a Montgomery Country 
Common Pleas judge attempted to 
severely limit the picketing with an 
injunction. Sixteen of the teachers 
openly violated the order, and 
after the strike ended the judge 
ordered them to jail for two and in 
some cases three weekends. The 
teachers refused to admit guilt and 
instead of a disgrace, the jailing 
has made them heroes in the com- 
munity. More than a hundred 
other teachers, parents and school 
children accompanied the teachers 
to the jail in what one sheriff's 
deputy cal led the ' 'most flam¬ 
boyant and boisterous" entrance 
into the county jail in history. The 
teachers were led by Roberta 
Hunter, President of the Dayton 
Education Association, whose 
parents went along to the jail door. 
Her mother gave her two red 
roses, one for each weekend of 
bravery, and her father baked a 
cake with the word "courage" 
written on it in red icing. All of the 
teachers took advantage of the 
option of writing as essay on "what 
law and order means to me" in¬ 
stead of an additional weekend in 
jail. The judge may get more than 
he bargained for, and perhaps 
learn something as well. 

— Larry Gara 
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Free if no exchange of $$$ invo 
and only 20 words. Otherwise $2 
l or every ten words. 


MEMBERS NEEDED N C People's Alliance, a 
state-wide citizen' group for social and economic 
justice. Write: Box 3053, Durham, NC 27705 

Christmas Peace Pilgrimage, December 16, Phil 
Berrigan — speaker. Write for flyer: MCC Peace 
Section, Akron, PA 17501 

War Resisters League/Southeast offers workshops 
on several topices including disarmament, 
feminism, nonviolence history and theory For more 
information and a sample copy of our newsletter, 
contact WRL/SE, 108 Purefoy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC 
27514,(919)967-7244. 

FEEDTHE CITIES, NOT THE PENTAGON: Write 
Women's International League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom, 1213 Race Street, Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Nonviolent-feminist study group invites women with 
an interest in feminism and nonviolence to join 
them Wednesdays, Womonspace, 237 Hill St., 
Santa Monica, CA (213) 469-0749. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Surveillanceof Nuclear Power Opponents" de¬ 
scribes recent activities by government/private in¬ 
vestigators Send SASE to Campaign to Stop Gov¬ 
ernment Spying, 201 Massachusetts Ave , NE #112, 
Washington, DC20002 

WIN's Special Double Issue on Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifuss, and 
otherson occupational safety and health, women's 
health, rural medical alternatives and more. Order 
now in bulk for distribution to friends and co-work¬ 
ers $1 00 each for 1 -9 copies, 4(V each for ten or 
more plus 20% postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 
Atlantic Ave , Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on thetheory and practiceof nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accountsof 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence Articles by Camus, Gandhi, Gene Sharp, 
Barbara Deming, Mark Morris, George Lakey and 
the WIN double issueon Seabrook are to be found 
and much more as well. Send $2 50per study kit to 
WRL/West, 1360 Howard St., San Francisco, CA 
94103. Special rates are available for bulkorders, so 
order them for your study group, teach-in, or class¬ 
room. 

Kansas City Nonviolent Studies Institute Book Store 
closed it's doors last year However, there are still 
lotsof good books and pamphlets available at unbe¬ 
lievable savingsof 50% to 75% off list price. Send 
5(V for a book list to Robert Calvert, 3144 Hardesty 
Drive#1-C, Kansas City, MO64128 

Women: A journal of Liberation Publishes poetry, 
articles, fiction, art work and photographs SASE, 
3028Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, MD 21218 


PRODUCTS 


PEOPLE'S ENERGY —A No Nukes/Safe Energy 
1979Calendar. 14exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works by movement artists illustrating such topics 
as: Waste, Seabrook, Disarmament, Appropriate 
Technology, Energy Economics. People's Energy is 
also: an educational & outreach tool; an organizing 
and solidarity-building resource; a fun fundraiser! 
Orders placed by 10/78 — 50% discount, 40% after 


10/1,35% to profit businesses; all orders prepaid 
please. $3.50retail, $4 individual mailorders Syra¬ 
cuse Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13203(315)472-5478 

FROM THE HOLE 1979. A graphic deskcalendar 
based on the writings of those speaking out from the 
darknessof oppression Illustrated by George 
Knowlton. $2 50 The Flats Workshop, POBox 13, 
Kingston, Rl 02881 

XMAS POSTCARDS Rest on the Flight to Egypt 
Graphics by George Knowlton 12 for $1 50 Flats 
Workshop, PO Box 13, Kingston, Rl 02881 


SERVICES 


Freelanceeditingor writing jobs wanted. Will re¬ 
write or edit manuscripts, theses, dissertations, 
anything, but will not do your research. Marty Jezer, 
c/o Morton, 266 VilleneuveOuest, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended) We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a changeof values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasison 
peace, social justice, and people's needs. 

Brandywine sponsors educational programs, 
action campaigns, and public demonstrations in 
ordertohighlightthemoral, political, andeconomic 
mperativeof disarmament Additionally the group 
is making a positive statement with its alternative 
fund Thisfund, comprisedof refused wartaxes, 
personal savings, and group deposits, makes 
interest-free loans to social change and service 
groups (primarily in Delaware and Chester Coun¬ 
ties, PA ) Contact: Brandywine Peace Community 
and Alternative Fund, 51 Barren Rd., Media, PA 
19063. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Two store coordinator positionsopen November 1, 
December 15. $75/week. Tenure: 1 year. Writeto 
Search Committee, Sam's Belly Food Co-op, 427 
East 31st Street, Baltimore, MD21218 

Prospective law school graduate seeks full-time 
movement work. Experience organizing, publish¬ 
ing, fundraising Interests: feminist, health, labor, 
peace conversion. Contact: Cary Mitchell, 10 Brook- 
side Ave , New Brunswick, NJ 08901 (201) 249- 
7671. 

Responsible, considerate people to join now¬ 
forming co lectively run natural foods restaurant- 
coffeehouse. No experience necessary Heavy, long¬ 
term commitment. People's Power Plant, 43 South 
Washington St., Binghamton, NY 13903. 


Executive Director for Nuclear Information & Re¬ 
source Service(NIRS) in Washington, DC The Nu¬ 
clear Information & Resource Service is a new non¬ 
profit organization which will provide information 
andother assistance to local citizen groups con¬ 
cerned about energy issues. The Executive Director 
will coordinate the activities of a seven person 
Washington, DC staff in addition to helping to select 
and subsequently supervise a seven person regional 
field staff. Qualifications: managerial administra¬ 
tive experience, strong background in energy 
issues, experience with fundraising and financial 
management, proven ability to work with diverse 
groups of people, writing skills, and experience 
and or active interest in communitvorgamzing 
Salary & benefits: $12.000-SI8,000, medical 
insurance, vacation Send resumes to: NIRS, 1536 
Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, DC20036. 

HOUSEPARENTS WANTED Coupleor single per¬ 
son Community organization that helps former 
"delinquents" plans to expand, extablishing more 
family style group homes for teenagers, with 3-5 
kids in each Houseparents salary currently $600 per 
month plus room & board, plus medical coverage; 
salary negotiable. Call or write Frank Lindenfeld, 
Community Federation for Self Help, 210 S Walnut 
St., West Chester, PA 19380 (215)436-8824 


HELP 


WANTED for book in preparation, interviews with 
ex-professors now involved in alternative education 
Contact . C. Taylor, Box 370, Edgewood, TX 75117. 

New York City WIN reader desperately needs 
remedial sewing and cheap bicycle. Barter pre¬ 
ferred though cash possible Shel Horowitz, 48 
Duffield St , Brooklyn, NY 11201 (212) 858-2461 

Peace Is Our Profession: War Protest Poems War 

protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, war 
veterans and civilians who refused to be soldiers, 
from the Indochina War (and before) and in its wake: 
a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next generation 
being wooed into uniform. Please send material (in¬ 
cluding art work) with SASE to J an Barry, 75 Cates 
Ave , Montclair, NJ 07042. 


Ordar wow for Nov. 13* 

WHO KILLED 

KAREN SILK WOOD 
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S«nt I” CIlSS 


"WHO'SON FIRST? WHAT'SON SECOND?” 

A Grassroots Political Perspective On The Anti-Nuclear Movement 


o)in 


WHO'S OS FIRST? WHAT'S ON SECOND? 
A Gr*tsv»0tt< Pol»tk;*lt*<r*speUive 
.Oh (he Anti Nuclear Moverwwt 



This special WIN issue features 
Marty J ezer's essay on strategies and 
tactics for the anti-nuclear move¬ 
ment. You may agree or disagree 
with it, but it's a "must" reading for 
all no nukes activists and organiza¬ 
tions. Available in bulk from WIN at 
20^ each in quantities of ten or more 
(plus 20% postage), or 60^ each for 
orders under ten copies. Minimum 
order: $2. Order today! Note: The 
Karen Silkwood Memorial special 
issue is also available at the same 
bulk rates. 

Send to: WIN Magazine/503 Atlantic 
Ave./Brooklyn, New York 11217 
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"THE INTELLIGENCE NETWORK 


“NUCLEAR AMERICA” MAP 

This useful wall poster: 


running time: 30 minutes 

sale price: $350.00, apply for rental 

produced by: Campaign to Stop Government Spying 

This new 16mm color documentary film translates the widely scattered 
revelations of past and present abuses by U.S. intelligence agencies and 
local police into a personal, chilling story about the deliberate violations 
of political rights at home and abroad. 

For further information, contact the Campaign at: 201 Massachusetts 
Ave., NE, Washington, D.C. 20002. (202) 5474705. 


• pinpoints 400 nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power facilities • indicates areas likely to be 
bombed during a nuclear war • contains, on the 
reverse side, a list of all facilities and a state¬ 
ment linking nuclear weapons and nuclear 
power. 

Cost is 75 cents for 1-4 copies, 50 cents for 5-24, 
45 cents for 25-49. Please add 15% for postage. 

Send to WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE, 339 
Lafayette Street, New York, NY 10012. 




PEOPLE'S ENERGY is designed as a fund raising tool for 
alliances and local energy/social justice groups in the 
U.S, It is available from SPC for $2 C 10 each (40% off) 
on prepaid orders of 8 or more. 
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peoples ener gy 

N0 NUKES /SANE ENERGy 

W9CNMDA&, 

\PUSU5H£0 By THE SYRACUSE PEACE COUNCIL 


Fourteen original six-color artworks illustrating 
energy related topics such as economics, powerline 
struggles, appropriate energy technology, Seabrook 
and public power. People's Energy makes strong 
connections between nuclear power and weapons. 
There's also an essay on each topic at the back of the 
calendar. Other features: nukes & civil liberties 
page; original no nukes music; addresses of energy/ 
social Justice groups in 48 states; bibliography & 
periodicals listing; lunar cycles; notes page; many 
interesting historical dates. It's 9x12" folded, 12x18" 
on the wall; printed on heavy white paper with saddle- 
stitch binding. 

People's Energy costs $3.50, 3 or more $3,25 each. 
Mail orders are $4 each, 3 for $11, 

Order from: Syracuse Peace Council (315)472-5478 

924 Burnet Ave. Syracuse,NY 13203 


Enclosed is $_for_calendars at $4 or 3/$ll. 

Also enclosed is a contribution of $_for your work. 


Name., .. . . 

Address o. . ........ t ... e .... e . r . n c .... 

City,... .State,. .. .Zip . . .... . 0 , 

We will also send gift cards. Please use a separate 
sheet of paper and specify who you would like the 
calendar sent to and how the card should be signed. 
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PROFITS, PRIVILEGE AND PEOPLE’S HEALTH 

A WIN Special Issue 





City 


State/Zip. 


WIN's special issue on health care includes articles by 
' Claudia Dreifus, Rep. Ronald Dellums, and an interview 
with Fitzhugh Mullan on such topics as national health 
insurance, health feminism, rural health care delivery, 
occupational safety and health plus a people's resource 
guide to health care politics. All in all, everything you 
wanted to know about health care but were afraid to ask, 
and an invaluable tool in the struggle for a health care 
system accessible to all regardless of economic or social 
standing and subjecttocommunitycontrol and priorities 
based on need rather than profit. 

WIN is the weekly magazine written by 
and for people involved and interested in 
the movement for social change. You can 
order this special issue of WIN, 48 pages, 
for$1; or subscribe to a year of WIN, 44 
issues, for $15 and receive a copy of "Pro¬ 
fits, Privilege, and People's Health" free 
as your bonus. 

□ Enclosed is $15 for one year of the latest 
news and analysis from WIN and my 
copy of "Profits, Privilege, and People's 
Health." 


□ Enclosed is $1. Please send me a copy of 
"Profits, Privilege, and People's Health," 

a special double issue of WIN. 

□ Enclosed is $8. Send me six months of 
/ WIN just to get my feet wet. 

J0 Name__ 


* 


Address. 


WIN Magazine 
503 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11217 
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